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THE LEAGUE SUPPORTS EDUCATION BILLS 


The Federal Aid to Education bills have within 
the last month gained more supporters, including 
the League of Women Voters. Both the Senate and 
House versions are now before the full House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. S. 472 passed the 
Senate on April 1 and H. R. 2953 was reported 
favorably by the House Education Subcommittee 
last June. They differ in no important respect ex- 
cept that the former provides a federal contribution 
of $5 per pupil minimum per state and the latter 
a $3 per pupil minimum per state. 

The bills authorize the expenditure by the Federal 
government of $300,000,000 a year to assist the states 
in providing a minimum educational program. The 
funds are made available to the states to help pay for 
teachers’ salaries, salaries of other employees, in- 
structional supplies and other current expenditures 
for elementary or secondary public schools. 


State Control 


The bills leave control of educational policies and 
administration within the states. The apportionment 
of funds is based on an objective formula and there 
is no opportunity for federal discretion in the de- 
termination of amounts to be granted. 

If a state wishes to qualify for aid, it accepts the 
provisions of the Act through its own legislature 
(or through its Governor until the legislature has 
had an opportunity to act). Thereafter, it must make 
reports on the disbursement of funds and the prog- 
ress of education, and it must not reduce state and 
local expenditures for education. To the extent that 
state and local educational expenditures are less than 
2.5% of the total income of the state’s residents, the 
federal allotment is proportionately reduced; and 
unless by 1952 2°% of the income of the state’s resi- 
dents or $120 per pupil is spent for public school 
purposes the state will be ineligible for federal aid. 
First use of federal funds must be such that there 
will be available from all sources, to all local school 
jurisdictions, not less than $50 per year per pupil. 

Since education authorities maintain that $99 a 
year per pupil is “mediocre” education, and that 
$200 a year is where we begin to get genuine “first 
rate” education, this legislation merely puts a floor 


under our educational program. With two million 
children not in school at all, and millions of others 
reaching maturity virtually illiterate, this much of a 
start toward an adequate minimum is essential. 


Compromise Necessary 


The effort to secure enactment by Congréss of’ 


Federal Aid to Education legislation has been going 
on for many years. While the need has been very 
generally accepted for a long time, the interested 
groups and individuals could not agree on what 
kind of aid, to whom, and under what conditions. 
Their conflicting viewpoints resulted in a legislative 
stalemate. To a large degree these differences have 
now been ironed out. This could not have been 
accomplished without some compromise, some devi- 
ation from the standards which each group had set 
for itself as tests by which to judge a Federal Aid bill. 

In the racial question, a middle course has been 
steered between opposition to federal recognition of 
segregation and silence as to minority groups. The 
bills require that in states where separate public 
schools are maintained for separate races, the ex- 
penditure for the minority group must be in pro- 
portion as that group is to the total population 
of the state. 

As to the public vs. parochial school issue, the 
bills provide that federal funds may be used for any 
purpose for which state or local funds may legally 
and constitutionally be expended in that state. This 
wording does not satisfy those who favor giving 
federal aid to public and private schools alike, nor 
does it please completely those who oppose any fed- 
eral assistance whatsoever to parochial schools. Re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions have made it clear 
that direct financial assistance cannot constitutionally 
be granted to private schools and these bills do not 
authorize such assistance. In line with the Court 
decisions, however, they do permit the states to use 
federal funds to furnish the children of sectarian 
schools with certain services such as non-religious 
textbooks and transportation if state law allows 
state funds to be so spent. The decision as to whether 
these benefits,—textbooks and transportation,—shall 


be granted to private as well as public school children 
is thus left entirely to the states. 

A third area in which it was necessary to reach 
a middle ground was in the distribution of funds to 
the states. The League and others had advocated a 
100°% equalization bill,—funds to go only to the 
most needy states to bring them up to an established 
minimum. This type of legislation was not favored 
by Congressmen from states which, while relatively 
more prosperous, still find their educational systems 
unable to keep up with the increase in the cost of 
living. Also, they argue that no pure equalization 
scheme, under which some states would receive 


nothing, has ever been enacted in our federal 


system. 

The Senate bill grants approximately $220,000,000 
annually in equalization payments to 23 states in 
proportion to their needs and $80,000,000 to 25 states 
under the non-equalization per child provision; if 
the House version prevails, the proportion going 
into equalization would, of course, be greater. 


U. N. Economic Commission 


Developments in the current session of the U. N.’s 
Economic Commission for Europe are being closely 
watched both here and abroad: for the course of the 
ECE will show the degree of economic cooperation 
that is possible between Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

Observers are now cautiously optimistic that the 
bridge between East and West may survive despite 
political differences. Since the success of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program depends to a considerable 
degree on a growing volume of trade between East- 
ern and Western Europe, the ERP nations have been 
most anxious to cooperate. The Eastern European 
nations too have much to gain through trade with 
their Western neighbors. 


East-West Bridge 


A commission of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the ECE includes the Soviet Union, the United 
States, and all the European countries which are 
members of the United Nations. In addition, Euro- 
pean states which do not belong to U. N. are al- 
lowed to meet with the commission, although they 
may not vote. In this way, the ECE provides a forum 
for the economic problems of all of Europe. 

Since it was formed one year ago, the ECE has 
been a sounding board for the growing tension 
between East and West. At the first meeting of 
the commission, before the Marshall Plan was pro- 
posed, the Eastern European countries pressed for 
the principle of a two-thirds vote on all ECE de- 
cisions. This would in effect have given the Eastern 
bloc a veto over action through ECE, and was un- 
doubtedly a factor in the development of the Mar- 
shall Plan outside the U. N. 


ECE Record 


It was later decided that voting should be by 
a simple majority. Despite the violent arguments 
about the European Recovery Program which have 
continued in the ECE, progress has been made. 
An ECE report, “Survey of the Economic Situation 
and Prospects of Europe,” published last month, 
provides the most comprehensive picture to date 


of Europe’s economic problems. It will be a real - 


asset to planning for the European Recovery 
Program. 

The ECE has cooperated with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization in recommending the best 
use of Europe’s timber resources; it has done valuable 
work in coal allocation and in breaking European 
transport bottlenecks; it has made -suggestions for 
the most efficient use of manpower and industrial 
materials in the interests of European recovery. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements (H. J. Res. 335*). 
Closed hearings were held week of May 3 by Sub- 
committee (Gearhart, R., Cal., Chm.) of House 
Ways and Means Committee at which “experts” 
only were allowed to testify. Public interest groups, 
supporting the legislation and excluded from these 
Congressional hearings, held “People’s Hearings,” 
May 14 at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington. 


Displaced Persons. Full House Judiciary Commit- 
tee on April 29 reported favorably the Fellows bill 
which the League supports. This has been intro- 
duced anew, with the minor Committee amend- 
ments, as H. R. 6396.* House Republican Steering 
- Committee has postponed giving it the green light 
pending a “canvass” of House sentiment. Mean- 
while, action on the Senate bill S. 2242 (Wiley) 
has been scheduled for May 17. Liberalizing amend- 
ments to this bill are still vitally necessary. 


Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill (S. 866*). 
Passed by the Senate on April 21, hearings are now 
being conducted by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee (Wolcott, R., Mich., Chm.). Need 
is to contact members of this Committee and House 


leadership, and to encourage Representatives to sign 
Discharge Petition (#6). 


Repeal of Margarine Taxes and Fees (H. R. 
2245*). Passed by the House on April 28 by roll call 
vote of 260 to 106, this bill is now before the Senate 
Finance Committee (Millikin, R., Colo., Chm.). 
Hearings to be held May 17 and 18. 


District of Columbia Home Rule (H. R. 6227*). 
This bill, reported favorably by the House District 
Committee on May 6, is now before the House Rules 
Committee. 


* Indicates League support. 
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